CHAPTER XVHI

ECCLESIASTICAL LIFE ANT3 LEARNING

FROM the middle of the eleventh century onwards the The Church
most important fact in Church history is the indepen- ^ the
dence of the Papacy and its development of the mon- twjjfth "
archical organisation of the Church.   Recognition was tardy, centuries
conflict with the lay power frequent, but progress was con-
stant.   The result was a considerable absorption in the
details of administration,  governmental and judicial,  in
which the Popes found their time fully engaged; thus, the
appeals that came to the papal court for decision, though
they betokened its importance, bade fair to embarrass it by
their numbers,   St. Bernard protested that the Pope was
giving all his time to hearing suits, and that the spiritual
duties of his high office were being neglected.   Papal councils
were still held, though no longer at regular intervals.   Reform
of the secular clergy was still insisted upon, and indeed was
more widely promoted.   But administrative work almost
inevitably took first place, and much valuable co-ordination
was effected, in conformity with Roman custom.   The chief
advance, therefore, seemed to be in the constitution of the
Church as a body politic.

Yet, as before, monastic reform provided a vitalising Monastic
factor in the spiritual life of the Church.   The impulse didreform
not come, as in former times, from lay rulers and bishops;
nor was the Head of the Church responsible for the new
movements, though his sanction was necessary for their
establishment on a permanent basis;  it was unimportant
individuals  who  inaugurated  them.   The  new monastic
revival which began in the latter part of the eleventh century
recalls the early days of monasticism, when the worldliness
of the clergy caused men to seek salvation out of the world
by rigorous asceticism as hermits or in the common life of
monasteries.   Material conditions had greatly improved in
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